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THE SUNDAY STAB, WASHINGTON. D. C., OCTOBER 7, 1923-PART 5. 


He Let His Rival Knock 
Him Down , With The 

• * / r ' • . > ' fc 

Giri Looking On. 




W HEN Glenn Morton west 
twenty-eight year a old 
his name was written in 
lights against the Broad¬ 
way sky. He was a. clean, handsome 
hard-working, modest young fellow, 
who specialized frf impossibly perfect 
heroes and did his Work <vilh such 
Convincing sincerity that men wrt*e 
not disgusted by his performances, 

He met Irene Osborne at the be¬ 
ginning of the rehearsals of “The 
Common Game.’* She was a slim, 
light blond,* a. radiant young person, 
in her third year in the profession, to 
which she had come immediately 
after beng graduated from Wellesley. 
The attention Morton paid her fronr • 
the time of their first meeting would 
have been a matter for comment un¬ 
der any circumstances, and Parker 
Jewett, as a fervent rival, made the ■, 
affair a constant topic of gossip with 
the rest of the company. 

Parker Jewett was several years 
older than Morton. His # professional 
.specialty was polished villains. He 
v as a heavy-built roan, handsome in 
a minister way, and having a com¬ 
manding personality. He had con¬ 
siderable reputation as a bad man 
to have for an enemy. 

Just before “The Common Game” 
was about to go on the road for Its 
trial performances before coming 
back to town for the Broadway open¬ 
ing Irene Osborne made a finish of 
the race between the two men by 
giving her promise to Glenn Morton, 
and the next day at the end of the re¬ 
hearsal she announced their engage- 
meat. ^ ... 

Parker Jewett approached Morton 
after all the rest of the company had 
offered congratulations. 

"I can't say I*m glad, Morton." he 
said. “I’m not. It'* no news to you 
that if I could have forced events to 
my liking it would have been Irene’s 
engagement to me that would have 
been announced here." • *• ~ 

"I know that,’*-. Morton said, sym¬ 
pathetically. “I’m sorry, old man." 

“You’re a liar." said Jewett, calmly, . 
••You're not sorry any more than I’d 
be sorry if I .were in your place." 1 ? 

Morton flushed angrily, and then 
suddenly grew pale under the threat 
of Jewett’s steady gaze, and turned 
away. In his movement there was a 
suggestion of shrinking that by no 
means escaped Jewett’s attention. 

“At least I’m sorry you take it this 
way," Morton said over his shoulder. 
“I choose to overlook your manner. I 
understand something of the depth of 
your disappointment.” 

“My disappointment i# not particu¬ 
larly deep, because..I don’t expect it 
to be permanent,” Jewptt said, mock¬ 
ingly. “You’re not married to Irene 
yet, you know, and a lot of things 
may happen to all three of us before 
we hear any wedding bells ringing 
for you." 

Morton, walked away from him 
without answering. 

* * * * 

A FEW days later Morton and Irtne 
Osborne stood chatting in the ■ 


lobby of. their hotel in an upstate! 
New York town where the show was| 
playing that night. Parker Jewett j 
Pepped from the elevator and ad¬ 
vanced toward them. His heavy face 
was flushed and his eyes were blood¬ 
shot.' He walked slowly up to Mor¬ 
ton. eyeing him menacingly. 

"When you get something somebody 
else wants," he said, thickly, “you’ve 
KOt to be able to keep it or it don’t 
belong to you. see? You got some- 
tiling I wanted, and I don’t think it 
belongs to you, because you’re not 
man enough to keep Jt.“ 

lie quiet. Parker.’’ Glenn said, j 
glancing around the lobby. “You're j 
attracting attention." ' j 

"Sure, I am," Jewett said, his voice | 
rising truculently. “And I’m going! 
to attract a lot more before I’m • 
through." 

Parker," Irene Osborne exclaimed, 
aharply, “you’ve been drinking." 

Jewett bowed to her with a bur¬ 
lesque courtesy. "I certainly have," 
he admitted. "I've been drinking, and 
I'm drunk; but, drunk or sober, I'm 
man enough to take this r/tuffed doll 
apart and let you see the sawdust 
run out of where his blood would be 
If he had any." 

He stepped forward suddenly and 
smashed Morton full in the face with 
his clenched, right fist. 

Morton swayed and collapsed on the 
floor, stunned. 

"Get up," Jewett shouted at him. 

“If you’re a than, get up and do some¬ 
thing about this." 

Morton stufribled slowly to his feet, 
^ie was trembling violently. As Jew¬ 
ett advanced threateningly toward 
him he backed away. 

"Parker—don't," he stammered. 

“Please don!t. 1——" 

Jewett smiled and started another 
blow at-him. Bystanders caught and 
nulled him back before it was de¬ 
livered. hut Qlenn Morton shrank be¬ 
fore the threat of it. 

Irena Osborne, her eyes distended 
with horror, stood staring at him. 

Oh^ Glenn." she said, in a small, 
flat voice that was miserably expreat- 
aive of pain. "Oh, Glenn, Glenn!" 

And then she turned away and 
walked swiftly to the elevator. 

"I’ll teach you to take what you 
can’t keep." Jewett mouthed exult-» 
antly at Morton. 

A half hour later Glenn Morton got 
Irene Osborne on the telephone in her 
room. “I’m .desperately sorry, for what 
happened, Irene." he said/ with an at¬ 
tempt at a casual manner. 

She did not answer this. To the 
wretched man in the phone booth the 
■Mleaoa was pregnant with meaning. 
Whan, he spoke -again the pretense 
was gone from - his tone. His voice 
had'in it thr note of a man sick with 
agony. 

"Iren#; can you ever forgive me?" 
he said, brokenly. 

“Yes," she replied, still in the flat, 
disconcerting voice. "But we cdm’t 
discuss that gver ths phone very 

well." • ‘ 


'••Will you come riding with me?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“IT! have a car in front of the hotel 
Jn five minutes." he said. 

* * * * 

S HE was a little pale as she came 
* from the hotel and stepped into 
the car waiting at the curb, but she 
wae smiling bravely. 

“Do you hate me?” Glenn asked mis¬ 
erably as the car carried them out 
toward' the country. 

“No." she said without emotion. “Of 
course not.” 

“Do you mean that-^-that—every¬ 
thing’s all rjght?" he hazarded. 

“No," she repeated in that same 
voice. “Of course not.” 

He put his head in his hands and 
groaned. 

“Let’* not be emotional.” she said. 
“There’s something I don’t under¬ 
stand. and emotion won’t help me to 
understand it. Let’s talk of this 
thing calmly, frankly and imperson¬ 
ally. Please." 

“All right," he agreed, mastering 
himself. “What is it you don’t under¬ 
stand." 

“You were afraid when Parker Jew¬ 
ett attacked you in the hotel," she 
said, quietly. “I would have been 
proud of you If you had refused to 
make a scene and fight with him, 
even if he had struck you. But you 
were afraid. 1 don't understand 
that." 

“I’m just & coward," he said. 

She shook her head slowly. “I don’t 
think that, Glenn," she replied. Judi¬ 
cially. “I can’t think that. You act¬ 
ed like a coward, and you say that 
you are one, but I don’t believe it, 
Glenn. I don’t believe It." 

“I ana," he repeated, hopelessly. “I 
always have been." 

She looked at him searchingly. "Why 
were you afraid when Parker at¬ 
tacked you?’’ 

"I—don’t know." he said. "I can’t 
think it out. I’ve been that way ever 
.since I was a child. You might as 
well know it all, Irene. I found out 
that I was a coward when I started 
school. I was big for my age and 
strong, and I had a fight with a boy 
much smaller than I. It’s boasting to 
call it a fight. He struck at me and I 
dodged and ran. I could not stand 
and face him." 

“Why couldn’t you?” Irene ques¬ 
tioned. 

“Because I yaw so clearly every¬ 
thing terrible that might happen. I 
saw myself fall and hit my head on 
a rock and lie on the ground with a 
crushed skull. I saw this other boy 
lying dead with a broken neck that I 
had twisted too savagely when we 
were wrestling. I saw the other boy 
pick up a jagged rock during the 
course of the tight and strike me in 
the face with it, disfiguring me for 
life. I saw myself jab my thumb 
Into one of his eyes and blind him. 
In my Imagination I saw all these j 
things happen. I saw them all in one | 
BWift, horrible flash, ay real to me as i 
though they had actually happened, j 
I simply saw all the horrible possi- j 
bilities of the thing so clearly tjiat I j 
couldn’t help running away any more 
than I could help trying to dodge if 
a rattlesnake struck at me. It was 
just something I could not help." 

* * * * 

S HE laid her hand on his arm. "You 
must have tried hard," she said, 
sympathetically. 

“Tried!" he exclaimed. . “No physi¬ 
cal punishment could possibly be In¬ 
flicted that would be as hard to bear 
as the agony of being known as a 
coward. Of course the word got 
around school that I was yellow, and 
everybody collaborated in making my 
life miserable from then on. I tried 
everything. I tried to argue myself 
into bravery. 1 tried to drive myself 
by will power. I took all manner of 
.exercises and kept in strict training, 
thinking that perhaps the certainty 
of bodily strength and endurance 
would help me. I think I would have 
died of shame and lonesomeness but 
for one thing. When I was alone— 
and, believe me, I was alone more 
than most boys—I could get relief by 
pretending to be the person I wanted 
to be by just acting. The same imagi¬ 
nation that made me a coward gave 
me relief from the penalties of my 
cowardice. I went through high 
school. The coach picked me out on 
my appearance. I went out and tried 
for the team, but that cursed imagi¬ 
nation of min* worked there aa else- 
where. The. coach and the other fel¬ 
lows on the team told me I was yel¬ 
low, and they weren't at any pain* to 
keep their Information to themselves.” 

• My dear,” she murmured. “My poor 
boy!” 

“Then I was picked to do the lead 
In the school play.” he went on, “and 
for the flrat time in my life I knew a 
little period or happiness. I was a 
coward, but I could act the part of a 
brave man and make an audience like 
.it. For the flrst time In my life I 
wae praised and. admired. I felt the 
thrill of power. 

“The next day I ran away from 
home and managed to catch on as 
property boy with a little ten-twenty- 
thlrty rep. ehow. It was a horrible 
life, but I wae happy. They soon 
gave me bits to act, and I did them 
so much better than they expected 
that again x had a demonstration of 
the curative and stimulative effects 
of- praise and admiration. From then 
until I met you, Irene, all my life 
that counted for anything was made~ 
of the time I spent rehearsing or 
acting. Nothing else mattered. I al¬ 
most forgot that I wee a coward. It's 
been years siu'je 1 have had to face a 
situation that brought the fact back 
to my attention. They say I act con¬ 
vincingly; Why shouldn’t I? I've 
spent my life escaping from myself 
into the characters of the people I 
play, and all I'v« ever known of real 
happiness Is the reward of applauae 
that I win for seeming to be so euro. 
•Vr what I sorely am not. I finally 
got to thinking that It didn't matter 1 
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much to me what I really was because 
I spent so much of my time and drew 
my rewards no completely in the guise 
of the characters I Impersonated. And 
then I met you.*’ 

He paused for a moment, made a 
hopeless gesture. "As I say. I had 
almost forgotten that I am a cow¬ 
ard* but I am one. I’m so completely 
a coward that I can’t even dissemble 
my shameful lack of courage to pro¬ 
tect myself from your scorn." 

8he laid her hand on his arm pro- 
testingly. "Can you think that I 
feel anything akin to scorn for you?" 

“I don’t see how you can feel any¬ 
thing else." he said. 

“Why, I can't help loving you.” she 
said. "You know loving you isn't 
something in me that I can turn on 
and off like the electric light in my 
room. It’s just something that came, 
and it's there, and 1 can’t help it." 

"You mean that it doesn’t make airy 








By William Slavens McNutt 








He Believed That He 
Was Craven 
Until — 
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through the entrance oh to the stage. 
As the glow from the footlights met 
him his muscles relaxed. The sick 
expression faded from his face and 
eyes and the fear and shame drained 
clean from his heart. Instantly he 
became, in inner personality as well 
1 as in outward form, the calm, confl- 
. dent and courageous hero of the play. 
The curve of hooded footlights be¬ 
fore him. the dimly seen pool of ad¬ 
miring faces beyond, his part, the 
habit of years/, all combined to form 
a magic that changed him as instfcnt- 
I ly and completely from one being to 
! another as the mo'vement of a witch’s 
I wand in an old-time fairy story. 

He was on the stage from then until 
the act ended, and never had his per¬ 
formance been more utterly convinc- 
1 ing. In the latter part of the act 
there was a scene in which he quar¬ 
reled with Parker Jewett and subdued 
him with a threat. So convincingly 


In the moment that it took him to 
cross hie room to the door leading 
into .the hall he suffered a score of 
horrible deaths. He saw hlra&elf 
leaping from a window, hurtling 
through the air and falling dreadfully 
broken on the pavement below. Ho 
saw himself trapped on a window 
ledge, being seared tay flames, and 
finally rolling off to his death in the 
street. He saw himself trapped in 
the hallway, unable to reach a win- 
dow and the comparative mercy of a 
quick death by Jumping; saw himself 
overcome by smoke, staggering, drop¬ 
ping to’the floor as the greedy flames 
reached him. 

Irene Osborne's room was. on the 
second floor, front, he hoped and be¬ 
lieved that she had escaped, but his 
terror was so great there was no 
room In hit* mind for more than a 
fleeting thought of her. 

He opened the door and ran Into the 



tire life fled, and the habit of his 
years as an actor of heroic parts as¬ 
sumed command. 

Up through the red-tinted fog of 
smoke that filled the space between 
building and building an extension 
ladder began to rise from a Are truck 
In the street below. No one could 
come up or go down that flre-swept 
wall below, but the ladder from the 
I truck standing on the opposite side 
! of the street, free of the flames swirl¬ 
ing from the windows on the lower 
floors, might perhaps rpach the iron 
staging on which Morton stood. 

As Morton saw the ladder rising 
toward him and realized what the 
firemen were attempting to do he 
turned and stepped back into the hall¬ 
way. The smoke was heavier when 
he re-entered the building, and he 
was compelled to crawl on his hands 
and knees with his head near the 
floor in order to breathe. 

He found the child flrst, a little girl, 
and crawled back to the fire escape 
with her. The ladder was on a level 
with the fire-escape landing, but per¬ 
haps five feet away. It was impos¬ 
sible to move it nearer and still 


keep it clear from the flames from 
the floors below.. 

A fireman was at the top of the 
ladder with his legs twined about It 
and another below him was rapidly 
mounting. 

"Twist your legs In the railing and 
hand her over If you can." the fire¬ 
man called to Morton. “Careful now.* 

Morton coolly followed Instruc¬ 
tions and the child was safely trans¬ 
ferred. 

“There’s a woman back in there," 
Morton said calmy. “I’ll get her. 

“Make it snappy." the fireman said. 
"We can’t hold this ladder here much 
longer.” 

Morton laughed. “Snappy it is,” he 
said cheerfully, and disappeared into 
the building again. 

He heard the fireman on the ladder 
shouting to him even before he 
reached the fire-escape landing again, 
bearing with him the unconscious 
form of the woman. 

“Hurry." the fireman called. “The 
fire’s gettin’ to this ladder below.” 

Morton saw that the rapidly length¬ 
ening tongues of flame from the sec¬ 
ond floor were almost touching the 
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“TWIST YOUR LEGS IN THE RAILING AND HAND HER OVER, IF YOU CAN,” THE FIREMAN CALLED 

TO MORTON. 


difference?” he said, eagerly. “That 
you’ll marry me now in spite of nil 
you know about me?" 

Irene Osborne shook her head. “No. 
Morton.” she said, firmly. “I can’t 
help loving you, but I won’t marry 
you until you And out what I know— 
that you're not a coward." 

"But I am." he said, hopelessly. “I 
can’t help It any more than I could 
help limping if I were a cripple. 
Dearly as I love you, if I were called 
upon right now to face some danger 
bravely or lose you forever. I’d fail. 
I couldn’t help It any more than 1 
could change my eyes from brown to 
blue, if you should demand it. I am 
what I' am. Irene, and you’ll have to 
take me as I am or this Is the end 
of It." 

Her- lips trembled and her eyes 
filled with tears. “It’s such a mess. 
Glenn. I’ve been unbelievably happy 
In my love for you,' and now. all In a 
moment, it's such a mess. Take me 
back to the hotel, please. And l<st’a 
not talk aboht it till I’ve had time to 
think. I can’t stand any more now. 
* * * * 

W HEN Glenn Morton came from 
his dressing room at the the¬ 
ater that night, Parker Jewett stood 
In a back-stage shadow near where 
the star must.wait for his entrance 
cue. The liquor of the afternoon had 
died out of Jewett, but he was drunk 
with malignant glee. 

“Squared yourself yet?” he said, in 
a low voice. “How does Irene Os¬ 
borne like being engaged to - & yel¬ 
low coward ?" 

Moved by a sudden surge of rage, 
Morton turned toward his persecutor 
with a truculent gesture, half turned 
and stopped. 

"Why, you almost shook your flst at 
me, 1 * - Jewett taunted. “Naughty, 
naughty." 

Irene Osborne, out on the stage, 
spoke Morton’s entrance cue and Jew¬ 
ett laughed nastily. 

“Go on out there, you painted pup, 
and make people believe you're a 
man," he said. “I wonder you’ve got 
the nerve to even act the part of 
one." 

For a moment it seemed to Morton 
that he could not answer his cue. He 
felt that The audience waiting out 
there beyond the footlights must jeer 
him when he appeared. Then Irene 
Osborne repeated the entrance cue in 
a louder tone. 

With bands tight clenched. Wort— 

straightened up and drove himself 


was this threat delivered that Jew¬ 
ett’s recoil from It was an instinctive 
action of the man himself as well as 
the rehearsed movements of the actor. 

The realization that he had flinched 
angered Jewett. When the mem¬ 
bers of the company were on their 
way to the dressing room he caught 
Morton’s arm. 

"Some of these times, when the get¬ 
ting’s good, l*m going to get you," he 
threatened. "Don’t imagine that 
you’re going to be clear of me Just 
becau&e you’re afraid to fight. I’ll 
wait till after we open In town, be¬ 
cause I don’t want to muss up that 
pretty wax face of yours and put 
the manager in the hole for some one 
to do your stuff, but I’m going to 
get you, and when I do. I’m going to 
smash you so ragged you’ll be good 
for a salary from a side show as the 
only man that ever took that bad a 
beating and lived to heal up!" 

The t/cared-rabbit look came back 
Into Morton’s -eyes. He was Glenn 
Morton again, handsome, superbly 
built—a coward, sick with fear. 

At the close of the performance 
Morton slipped away from the theater 
before any of the others were dressed 
and went directly to his room at the 
hotel, where he surrendered himself 
to despair. At last, worn out with 
ths conflict of emotions, he dropped 
into a deep sleep. 

♦ * * * 

1JE return® dto consciousnes by Why 
of a succession of disturbing 
dreams, through all of which there 
ran strange noises, a clamor of voices 
and a dull throbbing undertone of 
thunder like far-heard aurf. At last 
he sat up in bed, drowsy and bewil¬ 
dered. The shouts and strange 
sounds were audible to his syrakened 
senses as they had been in the dream, 
and then understanding came to him 
through his 1 nostrils. He smelled 
smoke. Fire! That was it. 

The room was filling with smoke. 
His lungs and throat and eyes be¬ 
gan to sittart from it. He turned the 
light switch at his bedside. The 
room remained in darkness save for 
the dull red glow outside the window, 
a glow that grew redder and less 
dull even as he watched It. He rushed 
to the window and threw It up. A 
blast of hot air struck him. On the 
floors below flames were darting from 
the windows and creeping upward 
along scorched walla • 

He stemmed the window shut and 
ran to the door of his room. 


smoke-filled hall. He found the ele¬ 
vator shaft, smashed the glass door 
with his fists, and recoiled, scream¬ 
ing. as he saw the flames funneling 
up from below. 

He ru&hed toward the stairway and 
stopped, for through the smoke he 
could see the dull glare of fire below. 

The fire escape! He recalled hav¬ 
ing seen a small red light and a finger 
pointing along a narrow passageway 
leading from the hall. He hurried 
back along the hall, feeling hig way 
along the wall with his left hand, 
searching for the passageway. 

On his way he bumped forcibly 
Into a woman In her night clothes, 
staggering and moaning. She sank 
to the floor from the impact, and Mor¬ 
ton rushed on. He stumbled over a 
small form, but rose and plunged on. 

He reached the narrow passageway 
and felt a thrill of hope through him 
as he saw the window ahead, men¬ 
acingly tinted with a red glow from 
the flames beneath. Outside the win¬ 
dow he cOuld make out the iron skele¬ 
ton work of the flreescape landing. 
He smashed the glass with his fpre- 
arms and leaped out. The Iron slat 
work of the landing was hot to his 
unshod feet. 

He looked down and saw flames 
curling from the windows of the first 
and second floors and waving about 
the. slender iron stairway that led 
down the side of the building. 

* * * * 

E VEN as he looked, horror-stricken 
to find this final avenue of es¬ 
cape barred, the glass in the window 
on the floor below him crashed and 
fell In fragments and a billow of 
flame surged forth. He stood there 
clutching the slender iron railing, 
paralysed by fear. And as he stood 
thus, helpless to make any move, he 
felt In his heart a marie, transform¬ 
ing glow. 

Without conscious volition, he re¬ 
laxed his-grasp of the railing and 
stood erect. The tension left his body 
and the mask of fear dissolved from 
his features. He stood straight, calm, 
confident, looking down at the*street, 
where the face# of the watching 
crowd, dimly distinguishable through 
smoke and flames, were startlingly 
like the faces in the orchestra in a 
theater as they appear to an actor 
on the stare with the glare from the 
footlights somewhat blinding his 
sight. 

For a brief moment he was the' 
victim of. a strange conflict-of mentol 
forces. Then ghosts of terror that 
had pursued him throughout his en- 


By LIEUT. COMMANDER L. A. ODLIN. 
17. 9. 9. Black Hawk. 

O N Sunday, September 2, 1923, 
it seemed a far call from 
these piping times of peace 
to the days of five years ago. { 
when our wartime activity was Just 
about getting into full stride. Sun¬ 
day Is always a more or less peaceful 
day aboard a Navy ship, and on this 
particular Sunday nearly half the of¬ 
ficers In the wardroom of the Black 
Hawk had left the ship in the morn- 
lnr for an all-day excursion to Port 
Arthur and a ramble over the his- 
torio forts and battlefields of the 
Russo-Japanese war. 

The Asiatic fleet had. the week be¬ 
fore, just completed a strenuous sum¬ 
mer of training and maneuvers, bas¬ 
ing on Chefoo, and the more impor¬ 
tant target practices had been held. 
The flagship Huron, together with 
the Black Hawk and six destroyers, 
had been for nearly a week at Dairen, 
the growing Japanese port of Man¬ 
churia, for liberty and leave, while 
two other divisions of destroyers had 
gone at the same time to Chtnwang- 
tao in order to give all hands an op- i 
portunlty to spend a week In Peking.! 
Everybody from the ships at Dairen 
who had ventured up Into Manchuria, 
visiting Mukden or Harbin on leave, 
had returned, as we were all due to 
sail back to the base some time the 
following day. 

Those left on board this Sunday 
afternoon were sitting around after 
luncheon, or “tiffin," as the midday 
meal Is universally known in the far 
east, discussing the best way to spend 
our last afternoon in Dairen. The 
relative merits of golf and a swim 
at Hashiguara Beach, however, were 
I quickly forgotten when word came 
back to the ship from the captain, 
who was ashore, to stop all liberty 
and get up steam as quickly as pos- 
! sible. Nobody could guess just what 
It was all about, but Navy people 
are used, to sudden and unexpected 
changes in schedules and most of us 
thought nothing more serious had oc- 
j curred than a decision to go back to 
! Chefoo that night instead of the next 
day, perhaps to hold a night war 
game en route. 

We were not long left in doubt A 
message from the flagship soon came 
down from the signal bridge, giving 
the flrst news of the terrible cata¬ 
clysm In Japan—the combination of 
earthquake, fire and tidal wave. The 
first reports were meager and it was 
several days before the magnitude 
of the disaster which had overtaken 
Tokio and Yokohama could be re¬ 
alised. But it did not take long to 
galvanise our American naval forces 
into action on this quiet Sunday af¬ 
ternoon In Dairen. 

One destroyer was immediately dis¬ 
patched to Yokohama, with a doctor, 
a supply officer, and what medical 
stores could be assembled and packed 
up in an hour’s time. The rest of the 
destroyer division, after filling to ca¬ 
pacity with provisions from the Slack 
Hawk, got underway for Yokohama 
early that evening. 

It fell to our lot on the Black Hawk 
to go back to the base for replenish¬ 
ment, and so we got underway soon 
after the destroyers had steamed out. 
On arrival at Chefoo early Monday 
morning the comnvander-in-chief de¬ 
termined that iflore supplies than the 
ordinary cargo of stores for issue to 
the destroyers, should be carried, and 
because of the limited market at Che¬ 
foo we were immediately ordered to 
go on to Tsingtao, where more ex¬ 
tensive stocks would be available. 

All arrangements had been made by 
the consul for us to go alongside the 
docks at the commercial port of 
Tsingtao, and by 10 o'clock Tuesday 
morning we were tied up and ready 
to take our cargo. Early that after¬ 
noon stores began to.arrive bn the 
dock. t From then until midnight 
Wednesday 1 the loading proceeded'al¬ 
most continuously. Naturally, there 
were many handicaps and many dis¬ 
appointments. The flrst discouraging 
development was the discovery that 
the total supply ot rice in Teingtao 
wae estimated at not much over 990,- 
000 pounds, or less than one-third of 
what we wanted. And this included 
small stocks of ten and twenty bag 
lots In the hands of retailers, as well 
as larger lots In warehouses. The 
amount of dry beans available was 
also less than half the supply that 
wanted. After a preliminary sur¬ 
vey of the situation contracts were 
awarded at 2 o'clock Tuesday after¬ 
noon for Bit the rice.and beans avail¬ 
able, aad al m for s oosr a l other items 
which we decided to take la place of 


the rice and beans we could not get. 
It was found that about a hundred 
thousand pounds of sugar could be 
obtained, as well as 150,000 pounds of 
flour, so these were lmedlately con¬ 
tracted for. We also obtained supplies 
of straw mats. 

One of the roost pleasant features 
of the two hectic days we spent at 
Tsingtao was the enthusiastic grati¬ 
tude encountered on all sides among 
the Japanese element there. The day 
before we got in a mass meeting of 
Japanese had been held and the col¬ 
lection of a relief fund undertaken. A 
ship had already been chartered and 
was being loaded with supplies tvhilb 
we were there. 

j The fact that an American naval 
i supply vessel should drop its regu¬ 
lar work, be sent by our admiral to 
Tsingtao, and purchase with cur own 
money relief supplies to be g.ven 
away in their homeland apparently 
made a deep and favorable impression 
on the Japanese in Tsingtao, some cf 
whom, rightly or wrongly, have re¬ 
cently been inolined to rate us as 1 
more friendly to the Chinese than to 
them. The local Japanese newspaper 
even published an extra the afternoon 
of our arrival, telling of our mission. 

While a few of the items contracted 
for by the consul were delivered 
Tuesday afternoon, the bulk of the 
cargo was delivered and taken aboard 
Wednesday. From early dawn until 
up to 9 o’clock Wednesday night cart¬ 
load after cartload of supplies arrived 
on the dock, all pushed and hauled 
by coolie labor. Draft horses in 
TBingtao are almost unknown, and 
only one contractor made his deliv¬ 
ery by motor truck. Even the 
Standard Oil Company’s delivery of 
gasoline was brought down on coolie 
carts. The amount of material which 
can be hauled by two coolies on these 
crude two-wheeled carts Is stagger¬ 
ing—over a ton Is frequently ob¬ 
served. The haul is made a little 
easier by the tracks paved with stone 
blocks along the sides of the streets, 

! on which the coolie carts are drawn, 
j But that does not help much on the 
! hills, and there are several between 
the town and the docks, over a mile 
away. 

By midafternoon Wednesday* de¬ 
liveries on the dock had piled up 
more rapidly than the crew could 
take the various stores on board, 
and at one time It looked as though 
there were more stores on the dock 
than we could ever load aboard ship. 
Thousands of rolls of straw mats 
plied high on the dock made an im¬ 
pressive spectacle—the mats had to 
be taken on board the last thing, as 
many of them were plied on the 
hatches after they had been closed. 
On trips which had to be made to 
town Wednesday to speed up deliv¬ 
eries or untangle misunderstandings 
at the customs, cartloads of mats 
were observed on almost every street, 
all headed for our dock. Altogether 
it was quite a big day in Tsingtao. 
Among other Interesting things, a 
run on the local branch of the Yoko¬ 
hama Specie Bank, inspired by the 
news of the destruction of the home 
office, took place, and gold yen were 
at a discount of about IS per cent. 

By 10 o’clock the end began to 
come in sight, and it was a nice ques¬ 
tion as to whether all the mats on 
the dock could be located somewhere 
on board ship. By uaing every avail¬ 
able stowage space on deck this was 
finally accomplished. The last hour 
or so was a busy one In the supply 
office, with all hands checking de¬ 
liveries made and assisting the con¬ 
tractors In the preparation of their 
Invoices In proper form. The old 
Navy custom of paying all bills be¬ 
fore leaving port was religiously fol¬ 
lowed, and . shortly after midnight 
the last mat came aboard and the last 
contractor was handed a check cov¬ 
ering his complete delivery- A few 
minutes later lines were cast off and 
we were away. 

At the time this Is written, we are 
approaching Yokohama and are still 
as much In the dark as to conditions 
we shall find there as we were a 
week ago. It is hoped that the cargo 
we bring will be of real use to the 
hungry and homeless thousands pic¬ 
tured in the dispatches, although how 
to get it ashore is a problem yet to 
be solved. Whatever be the out¬ 
come, the experience of the past*six 
days has been of possible interest 
at home lit showing that the Navy 
can and does operate aa speedily in 
times of peaqe at in times of war, 
and as efficiently on missions of hu¬ 
manity as wu these of destruction. 


structure of the ladder, while tb-> 
other fireman was just reaching th- 
street mith the child. Morton again 
locked his legs in the railing of the 
fire escape and held the woman out 
as far as ho dared. She wae heavy 
and he could not handle her as easily, 
as the child. The fireman could not 
quite reach her. 

"Quick now," Morton gasped. “I’ll 
lean a little farther. Grab her when 
I do. I may slip.”, 

* * * * 

H E felt the muscles of his body 
give under the strain. His legs 
were slipping from their grip on the 
railing. Then the weight of the wom¬ 
an's body was lifted from him. He 
slipped head downward, caught at the 
fire escape with his hands and pulled 
himself back on to the landing. 

The fireman, descending with the 
rescued woman shouted up to him: 
•Jump for the ladder." 

Morton waved assent, and without 
hesitation leaped out over the flame 
and smoke-filled space below—leaped 
and caught and held the swayini; 
ladder top. He waited there for a 
little till the fireman bearing the 
woman was well down and then slid 
for the ground. His hair was singed 
and his pajamas were scorched as 
he slipped past the flames from the 
second floor. 

As he reached the ground Lee 
KIngham, his manager, threw an 
overcoat about his shoulders. Then 
Irene Osborne waa in his arms, weep¬ 
ing in an ecstasy of happiness, mur¬ 
muring unintelligible endearments. 

KIngham bundled them into a 
taxicab and told the driver to take 
them to the theater. 

“The company’s gathering there.” 
he told them. "I’ll be along pretty 
soon.” 

“You a coward!" Irene said softly 
as the cab aped through the streets. 
“I saw it all from the street. You 
were magnificent. Oh, Glenn’." 

He made no response. 

•'Are you hurt?" she asked anx¬ 
iously. 

“No," he said thoughtfully. “Some¬ 
thing’s happened to me. Irene. I’m 
not sure what it is. I want to be 
sure.” 

Arrived at the theater. Morton 
went at once to his dressing room 
and got street clothes from his 
trunk. When he came out fully 
dressed most of the company were 
there gathered about the large stage 
light. He looked about for Parker 
Jewett, walked slowly up to him. and 
hit him In the face with his fpen 
palm. Jewett r swbre and struck out. 
Morton deliberately thrust forward 
his face unguarded and took the blow 
on the mouth. He staggered bacV: 
from the impact of it and laughed, 
a satisfied, triumphant laugh. 

“That’ll be about all from yon. 
Jewett,” he said confidently, wiping 
a trickle of blood from his lips. 

He stepped quickly in. boxed for a 
moment and ^bot across a right t*» 
the point of the jaw that stretched 
Parker Jewett on the stage with no 
more flrht left in him. 

Morton turned to Irene Osborne. 
•You’re right.’’ he said. “I’m not a 
coward. I never waa. I'll never 
again be fooled by the delusion that 
I am. That’s what I wanted to be 
sure of. I’m sure. Let's go some¬ 
where and get a bite and some hot 
coffee." 

(Copjrighi, 1923.) 

$i*torp of Sour Jlame. 

BY PHILIP FRANCIS N OWL AN. 


COLBURN 

VARIATION—Coiborn, Coibern. 

RACIAL ORIGIN—Wtlzh. 

SOURCE—A locality. 

These surnames belong to the clas¬ 
sification of those which have been 
derived from places, their flrst applf- 
! cation having been to distinguish the 
individual by reference to his place 
of residence or former place of resi¬ 
dence, In addition to his given name. 

Had the name been an English in¬ 
stead of a Welsh development. It 
would have been “Hazelhill,*’ and in 
the sense of meaning alone it would 
be put In the same classification with 
such English family namos at Hazel - 
holt, Haselhurst and Ilazelton. 
j The Weloh form of the name, how- 
j ever, is neither Colburn. Coiborn nor 
'Coibern, but “Colbrin" or “Colbryn.” 

It te a compound of the word “bryn," 
meaning a hill, and “coll," which 
designates the hazel plant in the an¬ 
cient tongue of the Cymric branch of 

the Celtic race. 

It is to be noted that a much heav¬ 
ier proportion of family names from 
the Welsh and Cornish tongues be¬ 
longs in the classification of place- 
names than among the Gaelic! branch¬ 
es of the Celts; that is to say, the 
Irish and the Scottish. The reuson 
for this lies in the higher develop¬ 
ment of the clan system among the 
latter and a development of a clan 
nomenclature, which was virtually a 
system of family names. As early 
as the tenth century this system was 
crystallized by royal edict in Ireland. 
But in Wales patronymic# held strict - 
ty to use aa definitely descriptive of 
the individual's parentage, often be¬ 
coming virtual genealogies of up to 
a doaen names, finally to he discarded 
for a place name. 

Copyright, 1923. 

Moon and Clouds. 

rpHE popular Impression that th. 

full moon has the power to clear 
away cloud* disappear, slowly, not¬ 
withstanding the almost unanimous 
pronouncement of modern ecJenttate 
against it That may be largely due 
to the fact that eo great an author¬ 
ity In hi, day as Sir John Nerseh.l 
regarded the idea aa probably, correct. 
After a study of the dreenwleh ob¬ 
servation, It was suggested that the 
Impression may be due to the fact 
that a change from the cloudy to the . 
clear state is much more likely to at¬ 
tract attention when there lb a toll 
moon in the sky. and many meteorolo¬ 
gists agree with this. -i 



























